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ABSTRACT 

Potential pitfalls for women pursuing academic 
careers in psychology as they make the transition from graduate 
student to assistant professor are discussed, along with ways to 
avoid or minimize some of these difficulties. Basic statistics on 
women's rep esentation in the profession are examined, including two 
common explanations of the data. Attention is focused on the role 
changes that accompany the transition from student to faculty member 
It is argued that the professional role becomes increasingly 
incompatiole with feminine sex-role expectations. A structural 
explanation for problems faced by women incorporates ideas about 
stereotypic sex-roles. The personal explanations center on reasons 
women themselves are not able to successfully climb the academic 
ladder. Major difficulties potentially faced by women include role 
conflicts, lack of support, and discrimination. Potential solutions 
involve adapting a personal strattjgy, changing the existing setting, 
and/or seeking out alternative sectings (structural strategies). 
Barriers that may exist in graduate school include a paucity of 
female mentors and a lack of support for career develo^ent. After 
acquiring an academic job, problems may arise with affirmative 
action, networking, and sexual harassment. (SW) 
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ThB purpoMS of thm present p^tmr ar« to OKpose potential 
pitfalls for tMMaen pursuing academic earwrs in psychology as 
they make the transition from graduate student to assistant 
professor and to suggest strategies for avoiding or reiniraizing 
some of these difficulties. First, I will eKaaaine basic 
statistic on Momen* s representation in the profession and look 
at two common SMplanations of these data. The implications of 
taking a struct rual over a personal perspective will bo explored. 
Then, I will focus on the role changes that accompany the 
transition frons student to faculty member and will argue that the 
professional role becomes .increasingly incompatible with feminine 
sen-role expectations- I will conclude with suggestions for 
easing this transition that arise from a structural point of 
view. 

Statistics consistently show that wcwntn with doctoral 
degrees are underrepresented in the upper echelons of the 
academic hierarchy. «s recently as 1980, only 9* of Ph.D. full 
professors in psychology at doctoral degree-granting 
institutions, IS% of associate professors, 38* of assistant 
professors, and a full 50% of instructors were women (Russo, 
Olraedo, Stapp, & Fulcher, 1981). The figures stand In stark 
contrast to other data from the same yean 42* of doctorates 
awarded in psychology were earned by women, and fully one half of 
all graduate students enrolled in full-time doctoral programs 
were women. Let us explore two common explanations of those 
datas <a) structural arnj (b> personal (Riger & Galligan, 1980). 



P structural explanation for the decreasing numbers of women 
from graduate student to assistant professor is systematic 
discrimination of women exercised by a sexist academic 
environment. The analogy offered by this view is that the 
profession is like a filter system with increasing numbers of 
women being sifted out at they progress up the academic 
hierarchy. Charges of such discrimination call for structural 
changes in both the ways students are trained and faculty are 
hired and evaluated in order to bring about egal it ar i an ism. 



The personal approach is to uncover reasons >#hy women them- 
selves are not able to successfully climb the academic ladder 
which is believed to be accessible equally to a; i qual i f it"?. ■ 
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candidates. In a brief review of these sorts of explanations, 
Emmons (1982) enumerates quantity and quality of publications, 
time in administrative positions, type of employing institution, 
job mobility <which may be limited by familial obligations), and 
discontinuity of work experiences as potential causes of this 
gender difference in promotion* Let us briefly review each of 
these- 

The literature concemtKi wi'^h these personal variables is 
mixed. Evidence can be garnered to support the findings that 
women publish less frequently (Qstin, 197^) and are cited less 
than Rten (Helmreich, Spence, Beanos Lccker, * Matthews, 19SQ; 
Emmons, 1982), i4iile other studies conclude that women publish 
equal numbers of papers (Teghtsoonian, 1974) of comparable 
quality (Over, 1981)* There is evidence that academic women are 
less likely than men to be exposed to administrative experiences 
(Ostin, 1972) • Although more married women consider job mobility 
to be problematic for themselves than do married men (Reagan, 
197S), Emmons (1982) finds that actual mobility is not related to 
promotion for both wen and ifiKMran. Finally, concerning disconti- 
nuity, «stin (1972) finds that a full 79* of women doctorates 
have never interrupted their careers. In contrast, some authors 
point to the fact that women doctorates in psychology are more 
likely to be employed part-time than are men (Russo et al«, 1981) 
and that this may coincide with child-rearing demands (Johnson & 
Stafford, 1974) • 

The correlation of any or all of the above variables with 
academic promotion does not verify these as saiiSes of women's 
underrepresentat ion at the higher levels. Fo^ example, women 
indeed may be more likely to be employed part-time, but this may 
be the result of child-rearing defnands <a personal explanation) 
or the consequence of biases against promoting women during their 
reproductive years based on the expectation that their service 
and commitment will be restricted by real or anticipated child- 
rearing responsibi 1 ites (a structural explanat ion) • Women may 
not fill administrative roles either because women do not seek 
these appointments (a personal explanation) or because the 
selection process is biased against selecting women <a structural 
explanat ion) • 

Conclugigrj 

The structural explanation incorporates ideas about stereo- 
typic sex— roles and how these influence the academic carBGr^ of 
women doctorates. The further development of this structural 
theme is the central purpose of the present paper. It will be 
argued that progress up the tracitional academic career ladder 
grows increasingly incompatible with the feminine sex-role. One 
reason then why men dominate the upper ranks is because these 
roles better suit their sex-role. This argument concludes that 
the standards of evaluation used by our current academic system 
are senist and discriminatory and argues for structural change in 
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the standards upon Nhich promotion decisions are made^ not on 
changing women to cor%fOY^rn to existent standards (also see Lal^s, 
1 975 1 Oenniar k , 1 980 ) . 



Scsiiiaslfi SiMdsDi BssisisQi Ersfssssci C&sdsIds BqIss 

Let us begin by tracing the career path of the traditional 
academic as he or she progresses along the path from graduate 
student to assistant professor* In particular, let us examine 
the roles demanded along the way with an eye to comparing these 
roles with that of our master status (Epstein, 1970) « that is, 
our sex^role. 

All of us have been students at some point in our lives 
and we knov*; the role well. fls students, we were passive, 
deferential, and externally evaluated. Men and women play this 
role in equal numbers, even at the advanced level in psychology 
(Russo et al., 1981), which attests to the gender neutrality of 
this ,role* 

However, this role changes significantly when students are 
PBD (all but dissertation). With classes behind them, doctoral 
candidates take on a new role, that of apprentice to a 
profession. Now, the name of the game includes publishing, 
networking, and presenting which takes confidence, assert iveness, 
and the support of mentors. This may be the first time in a 
woman's academic career in psychology when she is confronted with 
role conflicts. Two barriers I encountered in graduate school at 
this stage of my own career development weres (a) a paucity of 
female mentors (Denmark, 1980) and (b) lack of support for my 
career deve 1 opment . 

ISSDitSESjau "T*^® existence of few women mentors is the result 
of a downward spiral s with few women in the upper academic ranks, 
there are few mentors to show women how to manage their sex-role 
and professional role. To a novice for >^om the new demands of a 
dissertation are inconsistent with her basic sex-role 
expectations and prior experiences, this inability to find 
rpentors (or to choose among a limited array) can be discouraging. 

In my case, I was in a department with equal numbers of male 
and female students but with only one of eight faculty in my area 
who was a woman. This lone woman was expects to help all these 
^men st udent s as we 1 1 as wee t her her own tenure rev i&w. 
(Remember that women cluster at the lower levels and thus are 
likely to be less stably settled in their jobs than are men. ) 
Needless to say, she was not a reliable source of support. 

Even when women are granted tenure, it is in token numbers 
so that they automatically acquire all the negative consequences 
of token status, such as performance pressures, marginality, and 
role ericapsulat io.i <see Kanter, 1977; Laws, 1975). There is 
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evidencv that Mhsn women play token roles these negative 
consequences inhibit the development of mentoring relationships 
so that even established women are unlikely to be able to offer 
sponsorship to other less advanced women (Yoder, MamSf Grove, & 
Priest, 1984). 

5ygB9rjtfL My second point is more difficult to document yet 
it seems to reflect the sentlffi»nts of many m^nen doctoral 
candidates. I believe that faculty did not treat iiK>men*s career 
aspirations with the same seriousrwss with Hrtiich they resporKfed 
to my m^le colleagues. I was part of a group of five w<Mrwn 
students who clustered together and struggled to format our 
vitae, meet people at professional meetings, discuss jobs, and 
share dissertation ideas. At the samsr time, we watched our male 
peers banter with faculty members about their dissertation over a 
beer, travel to meetings with their advisers, and consider post-* 
docs to enhar^e their marketability. Although our i^ramen's 
support group was invaluable, we certainly did not possess the 
expertise embodied by the faculty ami shared with our male 
counterparts. 

All this TOCurred in a departownt with balanccKi numbers of 
women and men that can best be characterized as nonsupport ive 
rather than negative or hostile. Uhen a department is dominatcrd 
by male students and faculty, Holahan (1979) finds that male 
faculty express the rrost rwgative attitudes t<H4ard wonmn. In a 
balanced department, negative attitudes do not vanish, but they 
are mitigated. In any case, these attitudes contribute a stress 
in graduate school that is shouldered inequitably by women. 

CSDSiUSiSDa. This speculation is substantiated by the 
statistics on success in graduate school. Although women compose 
half of the graduate population in psychology, they make up only 
4S:C of the doctoral graduates in 1980 and a scant SS% of the 
Ph.D. members of APf^ (Russo et al., 1981 In contrast, women 

account for a full 45* of all masters level members of f^A (Russo 
et al«, 1981). Hence, the first filter indeed may be graduate 
school itself with equal numbers of women and men entering, more 
women than men leavinp before the masters, and, even more 
disproportionat ly, fewer women earning their doctorate. Again, 
this is consistent with changing role demands across the graduate 
student's training. 

9g£2aiD3 S 5C2fSSSi2D§i 

After completing graduate school, the nent career step is to 
acquire an academic job. Affirmative action laws are supposed to 
erisure equal opportunity in hiring, and in fact the data seem to 
bear this out as comparab le percentages of women and men 
doctorates and masters employed full--t ime are distributed equally 
across community colleges, four-year institutions, and universi-* 
ti©s (Stapp 4 rulcher, 1981 )• However, problems may arise with 
affirmative action, networking, and senual harassment. 
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Q£fiC!QftS.i:£S BciiSDk one abuse of Affirmative action 
regulations Mhich is ruRK>red to occur is that Komen may be 
interviented superficially only to fulfill these requirements 
artd/or hired to fill teesi^rary positions to increase artificially 
the sen ratio of a departtvent. Of course^ the converse is 
frequently touted by opporaints of affirmative action Hho feeX 
that it gives ii^omen an unfair advantage* (This of coarse ignores 
the fact that current moployees benefitted from the systematic 
SMClusion of feiAale competitors frcm past job searches^ ) For a 
revealing look at cne university's struggle' with affiirmative 
action^ see Macaulay (1981). 

Net^forkinn, Ar^ther concern am>ng job applicants is the 
reported existence of an exlusive ''old^boy^ mttwork. In a study 
of recruitment practices by iraployers registered at EM^ 24% of 
the resp o n d e n ts admitted to having a camli^ate in mind for the 
job prior to coming to the meetings (Kessler, ftoKennSf Russelv 
Stangt & Sii^eetf 1976) • Further mo r e f 7^% report relying on 
friends and colleagues for rec^si^mndat ions of viable job 
candidates in at least s«m irmtarHses*. ami a full 30!K of 
positions reportedly are filled this way. If anything^ social 
desirability influer^es inould argue that these figures are under^ 
estimates. In any cassf nettrarks do exist and access to them 
enhances orm^ % marketability (see article by Rose). 

The next question obviously con c erns t^Min^s access to these 
netntorks. I^raoark (1980) reports that status« not gemlert is the 
mo%t important factor in determining h^ many links a person 
needs to cn:itact a target person. hto¥m^/mr^ gender is Influential 
in the linkages themselves. Those who have access to high status 
men and woRwn are likely to be men. Denmark (p. 1063) uses these 
data in her 1980 presidential address to fiPfi to call to question 
the '^myth of equal opportunity. ^ 

SsiSUfliL bflCflSfiJBBO&jL worst extreme, the incompat** 

ibility of the ferainirw sex^role with the professional role is 
most pronounced in cases of sexual Harassment. This can occur at 
any stage of a woman's career when she is in a less powerful and 
dependent position (Somers, 1962), such as i^en she is a job 
applicant. In such cases, the harasser's exfwctations comrerning 
the victim's sexuality anrl vulrwrability color their professional 
relationship. The victim is longer regarded by the 

perpetrator as a colleague, job candidate, or student, but rather 
as a stereotypic female d.e. , less powerful) sex object. This 
is one of the strongest possible affronts to a woman's 
profess iomil role development. 

Although there is no generally accepted definition of sexual 
harassment, harassing behaviors may include verbal harassment, 
leering, offensive sexual remarks, unwanted touching, subt le 
pressure for sexual activity, overt demands for sexual activity, 
and physical assualt** (Somers, 1982, p. 28). All of these 
involve coercion on the part of the perpetrator (Reilly, 
Carpenter, Dull A Bartlett, 1982)* For iiK>rking women, estimates 
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of th« Inci dance of harassmsnt rango from depending on 

the definition of harassment used (Brewer, 1982). 

X Mas sexually harassed during my first job. X * »«as told 
directly by a tenured faculty member that my tenuous one-year 
visiting position would continue more readily if X slept with 
him. My reactions ranged from initial self-blaaw to d e e p se ated 
anger and resentment. Like others, X fel* emotionally and 
physically stressed, less satisfied Mxth my job, and less Milling 
to collaborate with my colleagues in the future (Jensen & Gutek« 
19aSf Livingston, 1982). 

Reimdial action can fall into personal and structural 
categories CLivingston, 1982) • On an individual level, victims 
most frequently elect to avoid or ignore the {Mrrpetrator, 
although there is evidence that ignoring the problem is m>t 
effective in eliminating it (Silverman, 1976). Some victimsv 
like myself, talk to their supervisors and they refK)rt that this 
action is mo9t likely to "make things better" (Livingston, 1982). 
Also individuals need to be made aware of what harassment is arni 
of their right to a harassment -free «mrkplace. 

On a structural level, grievance procedures and supirort 
systems need to be established or updated on our campuses. 
Effective grievance policies includes (a> infortwil procedures 
that allow mediation between parties and which protect their 
rights and ensure confidentiality and (b) formal steps to he 
taken if the problem is not otherwise resolved. The latter eoust 
include sanctions and the power to enforce them if necessary 
CLivingston, 1982). The potential for legal action and the 
employer's legal T*esponsibility for harassment among its 
employees, in addition to the obvious ethics of such policies, 
give ample motivation for developing these procedures on our 
campuses. Furthernmre, the simple development of such policies 
and the wide-spread publication and acceptance of them may deter 
potential harasaers. 

As we have seen, the major difficulties potentially faceo by 
women include role conflicts, lack of support, and discrimina- 
tion. Potential solutions may involves (a) changing one* s self 
(a personal strategy), (b) changing the existent setting, and/or 
(c) seeking out alternative settings (structural strategies). 

Changing one's self cannot compromise one's* gender and 
beliefs. However, minimal adaptations are possible. One effec- 
tive strategy is simple impression management, such as noting 
publications or community service work in the campus bulletin. 
Presenting one's self as competent by displaying high— status 
nonverbal behaviors also is effective (see Denmark, 196(9). 
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Greet inn a compatible eetting w«y ^ » ""o*"* 
etrateny <»•• the etrategy of etructuraX role redefinition which 
H«ll*s a972) college-fKlucated women found to be most 
•atiefylnfl). Volunteer to serve on search committees and support 
feminist candidates. Bolster your own supports, both on and off 
campus. Supportive groups are Important in providing st»-«r*gth as 
Mell as in keeping you from being co-opted as you adverse into 
the existent system by reminding you of your ultimate goal of 
egalitarianism. Not only look for mentors, but also be one. No 
matter where you are In your own career development, you havm 
SKperiences worth passing on to others struggling behind you. 
Helping other women is a step toward changing the system as well 
AS promoting your own career as these woemn advance and entend 
their own networks. 

If a setting does not fit you and change is unrmalistic, 
seek alternatives. One minor, but helpful step in a job search 
is to delete your marital status from your vita and encouragm 
others, especially men, to follow. If more P^Pl* 
provide information that may form a basis for discrimination, 
everyone will benefit. Use interviews to gather information. 
Remember that getting the job is only a small P*'^*^^©^' 
working and eventually being promoted in it. Is there support 
for your femlrist viewpoint? (Using the word -feminist^ is a 
good eliciting stimulus.) Consider the sex ratio of your work 
group and avoid being a token. Clarify your values? for^example, 
if you want to teach and do a good piece of research ev*ry year 
or BO, avoid the publlsh-or-perlsh atmosphere even though it way 
be more prestigious. Discover colleagues* interests and asK 
your-,Blf if they fit your view of the world. R supportive 
environment is the best facilitator of a successful, satisfying 
career and the key may be to find the right one for you. 



In sum, what some regard as the career ladder for doctorate* 
in psychology may actually be a filter system for women who are 
sifted through a series of filters which eliminate numbmrs of 
women at each step along the way b.cause of biased •^"^J* 
incompatibilities. The ladder is something to be ^^^J^"'^^^** 
assumes equal opportunity and rewards 
perserverance and abilities. The filter system 
biased, eliminating qualified candidates by virtue of f 
gender role, not ability. The filter system clearly •^^''^^^J^S! 
loth women and the profession which loses competent ^^T**"^' 
«nd, if this analysis as well as those of Denmark < t*^' 
(1975) are valid, the filter analogy and structural explanations 
of women's underrepresentat ion in acadenw are indeed accurate 
representations of our current academic system. 
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